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350 THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE REVIEW 

Have Faith in Massachusetts. By Calvin Coolidge. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. Pp. x, 275.) 

This is a collection of forty-three occasional addresses, official mes- 
sages and proclamations, all but one of which were spoken or written 
by Mr. Coolidge while either lieutenant governor or governor of Massa- 
chusetts, that is, during the years 1916-19. They range from college 
dinner speeches to papers and utterances in connection with the strike 
of the Boston police. 

Governor Coolidge's personality is most interesting. He forges his 
way to the front without the assistance and in spite of the lack of 
those qualities of geniality and affability which are generally supposed 
to be a sine qua non for success in American political life. 

This book uncovers some of the reasons. It does not disclose any 
new political philosophy; there are none of the rounded periods of the 
conscious orator; but there is a distinct gift for setting forth old truths 
in pithy, epigrammatic form, and a continued insistence upon the 
traditional New England virtues as a saving grace in troubled times. 
As a phrase-maker, Governor Coolidge has few present-day equals; 
but the book reveals also a man well read in history; with a fine appre- 
ciation of good literature; with a keen sense of the value of education, 
especially that which has somehow come to be termed "a classical 
training;" and above all, a mind of manifest sincerity. He usually 
thinks straight, and he always speaks plainly. If one regrets occasion- 
ally a tinge of somewhat smug satisfaction with "things as they are," 
per contra one will not find a sentence that is mean or ignoble; if there 
is now and then a platitude, there is also no resort to the wiles of the 
demagogue nor the sophistries of the political charlatan. 

The elected officer whose creed is "Don't hesitate to be as revolu- 
tionary as science — Don't hesitate to be as reactionary as the multi- 
plication table," is too rare a figure. 

Governor Coolidge is revealed as a welcome twentieth century 
embodiment of the somewhat old-fashioned but fine New England type 
of public man, and moreover as one evincing steady and hopeful growth. 

James P. Richardson. 

Dartmouth College. 



